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Fein Tea Parties".  Many people bought tickets just to see the fun.
I suggested to my agent, Lee Keedick, that it might be a good idea to
give a special lecture, giving my views on the Irish problem so that Irish
Americans would know that I was not a hard-boiled Englishman
wishing to tread on the neck of Ireland. He thought it was a grand idea
and hired a theatre for the next available date. But the Irish in New
York had no intention of listening to my views, as soon I learned, and
the anti-Irish were arranging for organised counteraction. Shortly
before the lecture I was rung up in my bedroom at the Hotel Plaza by a
young woman who spoke excitedly. She told me that she was leading a
squad of patriotic American girls to the theatre that night. They would
carry a large banner of the Stars and Stripes. She and her girl friends
would be delighted if I would head the procession and lead them into
battle. Suppressing my laughter at this alarming idea, I told her firmly
that I would do no such thing on any account whatever, I was going to
give an impartial talk about Ireland, and anyhow I was a visiting
Englishman who could not get mixed up in American conflicts. She was
gravely disappointed at my lack of the sporting spirit.
I anticipated trouble that evening and I got it. The Irish turned up in
force. So did their political opponents. There were fights and scuffles
outside the theatre where rival flags were captured. Inside the theatre
the row began almost as soon as I appeared on the platform. I could
not make myself heard. Irish banners floated down from the galleries
and there was continual booing and shouting. My friendly supporters
used their fists on my behalf. The Irish, who love a fight, were enjoying
themselves thoroughly and making a rough house. After this had gone
on for nearly an hour I saw a tall man in black coming towards me down
the central aisle and make a leap on to the stage. The idea came to my
mind instantly that he was an Irishman who desired my blood. He
turned out to be an Irishman, but so far from wanting my blood he put
his hand on my shoulder and reassured me.
"I'm Father Murphy," he said. "I was Chaplain in the New York
Division. The boys will be as quiet as lambs when I talk to them."
He raised his hand and his voice, expecting to calm the storm. On
the contrary. The storm broke out with renewed fury. The boys were
not to be appeased even by Father Murphy, though he was one of their
heroes and well beloved. They refused to behave like little lambs when
their shepherd tried to round them up. They would not listen to one
word and were more excited than ever by this intervention. Finally the
police arrived and cleared the theatre. It was a great evening, and as the
country reporters say "a good time was had by all".
My lecture date in Chicago coincided with St. Patrick's Night, I
arrived a day or two beforehand, and somewhat to my surprise and